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Parole and Sterilization* 


B. W. Baker, M.D., Laconia, N. H. 


The Bible makes the statement that the maimed, the halt 
and the blind followed Christ; also that the Good Samaritan 
took the man who fell among thieves to an inn and left him 
at an inn instead of a hospital. All of which indicates the 
state of society in that day. There were no public hospitals 
or institutional organizations. All classes were in the streets. 
The criminal was chained outside the gate that he might acquire 
his own living through begging. Apparently society existed 
even without social workers. Charity was individual and volun- 
tary. Poverty and neglect were rampant. Christ felt that 
the feeble-minded and insane received insufficient attention by 
those possessed of property, so He stated that it was easier 
for a camel to pass through the Needle’s Eye than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The condemnation of the rich man has not ceased, but the 
care of the maimed, the halt and the blind, the insane, epileptic 
and the mentally deficient has been shifted from dependence on 
individual aid to public support. Ample law has been created 
for the commitment of the defective and criminal classes to 
institutions. These laws remove a person from private life and 
place him in an institution, but it is left almost without regu- 
lation for the officers of an institution to remove such a per- 
son from the institution back into private life. Not many years 
ago the institutions were almost totally lacking in facilities for 
performing this function. The social worker has come forward 
as a special officer to meet that need. 


It is hardly necessary to mention the fact known to all 
that for a period in the history of the work with the mentally 





* Read at the second session of the North East Sectional Conference of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency October 1, 1938 at Laconia, New Hampshire. 
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deficient their return to private life was considered undesirable. 
In 1916 Dr. Walter E. Fernald of Waverley, Massachusetts 
caused an investigation to be made to find out what had be. 
come of the relatively few boys and girls who had been dis- 
charged to the community from Waverley during the years 
1890-1914 inclusive. A review of the findings has always look. 
ed to me very discouraging. However Dr. Fernald’s expecta- 
tions of the conduct of the feeble-minded in the community at 
that time were so pessimistic that the findings, with all their 
failures, looked to him surprisingly optimistic. The result of 
this investigation caused Dr. Fernald to right-about-face in his 
attitude toward release of the mentally deficient to private life. 
This investigation and Dr. Fernald’s attitude, combined with the 
increased number of applications for admission to all state in- 
stitutions and the lack of room in the institutions to accept new 
admissions brought about the acceptance of the idea of parole 
by the state institutions for the mentally deficient. 


In 1914 Dr. George L. Wallace of Wrentham, Massachusetts 
began a program of parole of the boys and girls from Wrentham 
State School. In 1922 Massachusetts passed a parole law which 
was probably written by Doctors Fernald and Wallace, as it 
is brief and inclusive. 

At about the same time parole of the mentally deficient 
from state institutions was started in Massachusetts, it 
was also started in New York State under the direction of 
Dr. Charles Bernstein of the Rome State School. After several 
states had accepted the principle of parole, papers on various 
phases of institution parole began to appear on the program at 
the annual meetings of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency. In 1923 papers were presented on placement and 
rehabilitation of institutionally trained feeble-minded, by officers 
of the Fernald State School, the Rome State School, Syracuse 
State School and Wrentham State School. Again in 1929 by 
Rome State School. In 1929 the result of the placement of 
1,000 parolees from Letchworth Village was summarized. In 
reviewing these papers one is impressed by the large compen- 
sation paid parolees in 1921. 

There are influences which effect placement of institution- 
ally trained parolees. In recent years there has been a decline 
in productive occupations, an increase in personal service occu- 
pations. There has been an increase in public school super- 
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yision of the mentally deficient so that a larger number of well- 
pehaved mentally deficient who can live at home are not apply- 
ing for admission to state institutions. This lowers the 
average intelligence of admissions and consequently requires the 
placement of parolees of lower intelligence. With the lowering 
of the average intelligence quotient at admission there is usually 
an increase in the percentage of total admissions of those suf- 
fering from gross pathological brain conditions not admissible 
of much improvement. Successful placement or parole is in- 
fluenced a little also by the percentage admitted from urban 
and rural districts in relation to the location of the placement. 
Perhaps we should not overlook the fact that people of one 
locality in any state are much more tolerant of the mentally 
deficient than are the people of another community in the same 
state. 

We can not consider as a success those who have been 
arrested for petty crimes against society, or because of patho- 
logical defects recommitted to the institution after discharge, 
or committed to other institutions, or those who have been for 
one reason or another public charges once more. 

All analyses of paroled groups have set up standards of 
success or failure of the parolee in private life. In this analysis 
we consider the parolee a success who by continued occupation 
has earned a living for himself, even at a low level. For those 
discharged in care of their families we here consider the child 
successful who has been able to contribute to his support in the 
home and by his good conduct has made himself affectionately 
tolerated as a member of the family. 

Each public institution has an individuality. This indi- 
viduality includes not only the environmental setting and the 
appointments of construction, but the attitudes and feelings of 
the employees. Institutions, like individuals, have no way of 
judging of the future but by the past. It is, therefore, wise for 
each institution to occasionally evaluate the results of the re- 
turn to the community through parole, of a small percentage 
of its total commitments. 

One would expect a very different result from a survey 
covering a five, ten and twenty-five-year period. If the boys 
and girls whose present situations are recorded in this survey 
should again be investigated ten years hence, the deductions 
would doubtless be quite different. This survey is made on 345 
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boys and girls discharged from Laconia State School during the 
ten year period from January 1, 1928 to January 1, 1938. Two 
separate analyses have been made. The first analysis covers 
the group as a whole. The second analysis includes only thoge 
of the total group who had a legal sterilizing operation per- 
formed before being discharged from the institution. The ip. 
vestigation was made by Mrs. Betsey S. Johnson, social worker, 
and tabulation by Miss Catherine G. Collins, stenographer. 


Of this 345— 

Entered the institution by Court commitment - - - 64 

Received on admission papers - - . - 196 

Received on admission papers from orphanages and other 

institutions - - - - - = = = = = = 85 
— 345 

Practically all supported at State expense 
Average intelligence emt on b oaianten: 

Males - - “ses = © «© = 

Females -_ - i.e. we «ae a + Oe 

Average I. Q. of entire group - = = = = = = 56 
Average Ceenstngiont age on  otiatenton: 

Males - - - 11 yrs. 11 mos. 

Females - - - - - 16yrs. 3 mos. 

Average C. A. of entire group - - - = = 14 yrs. 1 mo, 
Average time in inatitution: 

Males - - - - T yrs. 2 mos. 14 ds. 

Females - - - - 5 yrs. 6 mos. 11 ds. 

Average time of group in institution - - - 6 yrs. 4 mos. 12 ds. 
Average time on parole before discharge: 

Males - - - - - d1yr. 5 mos. 4 ds. 

Females - - - -  - 1 yr. 11 mos. 7 ds. 

Average time on parole of group - - - - 1 yr. 8 mos. 9 ds. 
Total number able to do physical labor - - - - - = 302 
Number unable to do Rote labor: 

Males - - 5 - = = = = 30 

ee 6. «eh >. ee ee we oF 

— 345 

Males paroled at wage earning, that is, general Soom work or 

dairying and farmwork combined - - = 60 
Males paroled to relatives - - - - - - - - «+ 118 - 
Females paroled to wage earning, consisting mostly of general 

housework, in private families, or assistants at general 

housework, and waiting on } tation in saunas cntering & 

summer visitors - - ’ 51 
Females paroled to relatives - - - - - - - = = 107 
Females sent to County Farms temporarily and not returned 9 sat 
Self-supporting: On poor relief: 

Males - - - - 78 Males - - - - 1 

Females’ - 93 171 Females - - - 9 10 
Partially self-supporting: In other institutions: 

Males - 15 Males - - - - 8 

Females - - - 6 21 Females - - - 8 16 
Supported by relatives: In jail: 

Males - - - 42 Males - - - - 7 

Females - - - 24 «66 Females - - - 0 T 
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: Divorced: 

Males - - - - 6 Males - - - - 1 

Females - - - 9 15 ._ Females - - - 2 3 
Readmitted: Separated: 

Males - - - - 5 Males - - - - 0 

Females - - - 6 11 Females -_ - 3 3 
Unknown: Children before admission: 

Males - - - «+ 16 Males - - 0 

Females - - - 12 28 Females - - 58 58 
Married: Children since discharge: 

Males - - - = 9 Males - - 

Females - - - 67 76 Females - - - 30 44 


(legitimate 27) 
(illegitimate 3) 


Of the striking contrasts in our figures may be mentioned 
the fact that we found no females had been committed to jail, 
while seven males had been. On the other hand only nine males 
were married against sixty-seven females. 

The comparative parenthood of male and female mentally 
deficient persons is an extremely unsatisfactory subject on 
which to make deductions. As far as we know none of the 
males was a parent before admission while 58 children were 
born to females before admission: 14 children have been born 
to males since discharge, and 30 children were born to females 
since discharge. 

Statistics show that the average chronological age on ad- 
mission of the males was 11 yrs. 11 mos. while for females it 
was 16 yrs. 3 mos. 

The males discharged were in the institution on an aver- 
age of about two years longer than the females and yet this 
would leave the average female age about three years greater 
than that of the males at time of discharge. This is partly due 
to the fact that while males are admitted to this institution 
legally between the ages of 5 and 21, females are admitted 
between the ages of 5 and 46. 


STERILIZATION 


At one time the writer asked Dr. Charles S. Little where 
the laws relating to the feeble-minded in New Hampshire might 
be found, and Dr. Little replied, “There are no laws. What do 
you want laws for? If there is no law you can act and use 
common sense. If there is too much law it is hard to exercise 
common sense or to act at all.” 

In 1917 New Hampshire passed a sterilizing law. This 
law permitted sterilization of inmates of state or county insti- 
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tutions with the consent of the patient, his relatives or guar. 
dians, and when the consent blanks were filed in the probate 
court. A few sterilizing operations were done in various state 
and county institutions under this law. The different attorney- 
generals expressed an opinion that the consent of any patient 
might not be considered valid in any court. Therefore, in 1929 
this law was repealed and a very formal sterilizing law, copied 
after that of Virginia, was passed. The Virginia law was 
strengthened in New Hampshire by the requirement that the 
petition for sterilization to the board of trustees or commission- 
ers, by the superintendent, be supplemented by a certificate of 
two physicians who are graduates of legally chartered medical 
colleges with two years practice in the community, who are not 
officially connected with the institution or related to the pa- 
tient. These physicians must examine the patient, his history 
and records, and certify that in their opinion the patient is a 
proper person for the application of a legal sterilizing operation. 
This in my opinion is a desirable requirement, as it is wise to 
give the patient or inmate every possible personal right and 
consideration. 


The legal sterilizing process in New Hampshire requires 
forty-four days of legal procedure before an operation can be 
done. It requires the appointment of a guardian for the oc- 
casion by the probate court whenever a competent natural 
guardian is wanting; complete fourteen days service of notice 
and a hearing before the trustees or commissioners. This law 
has three outstanding requirements: 

1. Legal sterilizing operations can be done only on inmates of 

state and county institutions. 


2. The person subject to legal sterilizing operation must be in- 
sane, feeble-minded or epileptic. 


3. In the words of the law, the person must be found to be “a 
probable, potential parent of socially inadequate offspring 
likewise afflicted.” 


The third requirement is sometimes very difficult or im- 
possible to provide because of lack of knowledge of, or death 
of relatives. 


A recent review of the state and county institutions shows 
that under this law 62 men and 364 women have been sterilized 
in the state and county institutions of New Hampshire. From 
the statistics on 345 boys and girls discharged from this insti- 
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tution between 1928 and 1938, we now look at analysis of 97 
who were sterilized before parole: Of this 97 sterilized— 


Entered the institution by court commitment - - - - - 39 
Received on admission papers - 30 
Received on ae age | from orphanages and other institu- 
tions - - P 28 
— 9g97 

Average intelligence quotient on admission: 

Males - - - = 2 = 4+ = = = = = = = = 60 

Females - - - = = -2#© 2© =2= = © «© © «4 = 56 

Average of group - - - - = = + = -«- -« - - 58 
Average chronological age on admission: 

Males - - - - - - - - 11 yrs. 6 mos. 

Females - - - - = 17 yrs. 2 mos. 

Average C. A. of group - = = = -£ = = 14 yrs. 4 mo. 
Average time in institution: 

Males - - - - - 10 yrs. 2 mos. 9 ds. 

Females - 6 yrs. 1 mo. 23 ds. 

Average time in institution of group - - - _ 8 yrs. 2 mos. 1 d. 
Average time on parole before discharge: 

Males - - - - - - lyr.imo 1d. 

Females - - - 1 yr. S mos. 19 ds. 

Average parole of group - - - = 1 yr. 3 mos. 10 ds. 
Males paroled at wage earning, that is general fem wart or + Sage 

and farmwork combined - 

Males paroled to relatives - - - - - + = = = = = 10 
Total - - - - = = = 5s = 5 2 2 = - - - 18 


Females paroled to wage earning, consisting mostly of anu house- 
work in private families, or assistants at general housework 
and waiting on tables in homes catering to summer visitors 21 


Females paroled to relatives - - - - + = = 2 2 = = 58 
Total - - - - = = = = 5 25 = 2 = 2 6 = F 

All in this group were physically able to work on discharge. 
Self-supporting: Dead: 

Males - - - «- Md Males - - - = 0 

Females - - - 46 57 Females - - - z 2 
Partially aot-qupperting: Readmitted: 

Males’ - 2 Males - - - - 1 

Females - - - 6 8 Females - - - 3 4 
Supported by velatives: Whereabouts unknown: 

Males - - ~ 2 Males - - 0 

Females -- - - 9 11 Females . - - 4 4 
On poor relief: Married: 

Males - - - - 0 Males - - - = 1 

Females - - - . © Females - - - 39 40 
In other institutions: Children before admiasion : 

Males - - - = 1 Males - - - 0 

Females - - - 38 4 Females - - - 44 44 
In jail: (17 legitimate) 

Males’ - - - - 1 (27 illegitimate) 

Females . - - 0 1 Children since paced 

Males - - 
Females ’ - - 0 1 
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The contrasting figures in this analysis point to the 
fact that the males were not known to have begotten chil- 
dren before admission while the female group had begotten 
17 legitimate and 27 illegitimate children before admission. 
Four of these females were pregnant on admission. Six be- 
came pregnant on parole. Ten had been married before ad- 
mission. 

None of these 79 women is known to have had any chil- 
dren since being sterilized, while 39 of them have been married 
or returned to their husbands. One man who was sterilized 
has married and his wife has had one legitimate child. 

All papers on parole from state institutions unavoidably 
set up a comparison between the conduct of a parolee in the 
institution and in private life. To have an understanding of 
this comparison one must have an awareness of the institution 
population of which the parolee is a representative. We must 
remember that while all those committed to a state institution 
are mentally deficient the total commitments make a hetero- 
geneous group ranging from the helpless idiot to the almost 
normal moron. We should also remember that these boys and 
girls did live in the community before they lived in an institu- 
tion. We might likewise consider that had social and economic 
conditions at home been better the parolee might never have 
entered the institution. 

In making comparison we should bear in mind that many 
institutions are impelled to parole, to make room for those ur- 
gently applying for admission, and then we should remember 
that there is an urgent desire on the part of most boys and 
girls to return to the community. This desire is no sign of 
mental deficiency. It is partly a manifestation of the instinc- 
tive restless urge of youth and altogether it is a commendable 
quality. It is quite true that often those having this urge the 
strongest are least well qualified to care for themselves. Some 
of the most restless members of our institutions who run away 
many times do often make, ultimately, fairly satisfactory ad- 
justments. Many fail and those who succeed usually have col- 
orful experiences before doing so. 

The economic factor in parole should not be overlooked. 
The person who can support himself in the community imme- 
diately relieves the state institution of his support. His super- 
vision in the community by a good social worker is less expen- 
sive than the cost of his residence in a state institution. 
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All who have attempted a parole program have been im- 
pressed with the fact that human conduct is not strictly pre- 
dictable. Dr. Edgar A. Doll’s Social Maturity Scale was evolved 
partly for the purpose of determining the value of those quali- 
ties making for social adaptation. Sometimes those persons 
who we think should succeed fail. Those whose failure we have 
reason to fear sometimes surprise us by success. 


In making comparison of success of a parolee in the insti- 
tution and on parole there is the old question as to the most 
desirable length of institution residence for preparation. The 
writer feels that there is no fixed desirable term of institutional 
residence. The most desirable term for one person is too short 
for another and vice versa. There is a period of life known as 
adolescence during which a boy or girl may within a twelve- 
month period acquire four inches in height and twenty-five 
pounds of new flesh. This period and the months succeeding 
it are associated with emotionality and restlessness. Any ado- 
lescent needs the aid of stabilizing influences and youths of this 
age who have come into new bodily possessions and have not 
yet acquired judgment as to their control should remain in an 
institution until they become acquainted with themselves and 
acquire the most suitable reactions to their environment. 


Probably all parolees should be carefully re-examined be- 
fore placement. Bernard Shaw is quoted as having said that 
his tailor was the smartest man he knew, for while all his other 
acquaintances judged him by measurements of long standing, 
his tailor measured him accurately every time he ordered a 
new suit of clothes. We should remember that we need to re- 
measure accurately our boys and girls once in a while and not, 
like Bernard Shaw’s friends, judge them entirely by a measure- 
ment of long standing. The length of life in the institution is, 
to my mind, of much less importance than the completeness of 
the institutional adjustment which may be made by some chil- 
dren in a shorter time than by others. I think of an adjust- 
ment as the establishment of a satisfactory social and economic 
state of equilibrium. We too often underestimate the signifi- 
cance of adjustment experiences. Probably some people have 
never made one satisfactory adjustment. Perhaps the most 
valuable mental and physical experience of any young person, 
be that person a college student or an inmate of an institution, 
is the making for the first time of the adjustment to a new 
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environment. One such adjustment prepares an individual for 
the making of another. Each boy or girl who is placed on pa- 
role has made a partial or complete adjustment in the instity- 
tion, and with this experience is given the opportunity for 
making the second adjustment in the community. 


We assume that the controlled life in a state institution 
is all helpful to the parolee in making a success in the commun- 
ity, but I doubt if the slow, easy tempo of institution life is a 
good preparation for adjustment in some hustling homes. 
Then the institution often fails to inculcate in the mind of the 
boy or girl personal responsibility of tools, property and equip- 
ment. Again there is the communal life of an institution. The 
parolee who goes to work in a private family finds he must 
work faster and harder than in an institution. He feels abused 
when he can not take time to watch every automobile and air- 
plane which passes as he did in the institution. He feels 
resentful at the disturbance caused by his breaking a tool be- 
longing to his employer. He misses the picnics, ward parties, 
moving pictures and dances. Most of all when he is required 
to work alone in a big field he is miserably homesick for the 
group, and having worked in a group he has a sense of inability 
of effort while working alone. Parole from state institutions 
should be more successful if all the parolees could be taught to 
work and live under conditions exactly like those to be found 
in a private family, but under all circumstances the institution 
percentage of successful community placement must depend on 
the percentage of intelligence and mental health of those ad- 
mitted. There would be little hope for future placement if all 
those admitted were suffering from severe pathology of the 
nervous system. Considering the advance in public school 
special class education we can only expect that the intelligence 
level of those admitted to state institutions in the future will 
drop rather than rise. However, the state institution with an 
efficient school department will always receive many educable 
and placeable mentally deficient children. The parents of men- 
tally deficient children have a high idea of the benefits of 
twenty-four hour supervision and training, and like every other 
truthful thing, the people of a state sooner or later find out 
the quality of work done in the school department of their 
state institution and demand for their children these special 
educational opportunities. 
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As to sterilization in the little State of New Hampshire, 
public opinion is far from uniform on the topic. Probably 
many of the people of this State never heard either of the 
institution or of sterilization. Some of those without informa- 
tion believe the word to mean castration. It has come to my 
attention that several think that no children can be discharged 
from this institution without sterilization having first been 
performed, which is not true. Others, ignorant of the steriliz- 
ing law, believe it to be a panacea for the entire problem, and 
would readily vote to have everyone in the institution sterilized, 
even the idiots and helpless epileptics. Still others knowing 
nothing about the facts are definitely opposed to sterilization. 
There are, to be sure, a few who understand that the law pro- 
vides for personal rights and privileges and applies only to 
inmates of state and county institutions, capable of transmit- 
ting mental defect and disease. 


There is no branch of medicine so effective as preventive 
medicine. Selective sterilization of the institutionalized men- 
tally deficient person is the most effective available preventive 
medicine applicable to this condition. When sterilization is 
carried out in strict accordance with the letter of a well-written 
law, based on genetic principles, and giving every consideration 
to the personal rights and privileges of the individual, it re- 
sults in greater social liberty and opportunity to the individuals. 
It prevents the reproduction of mentally defective and de- 
pendent individuals. It is a financial economy to the state. 
The number paroled and the number sterilized from this insti- 
tution in a ten-year period is small. Experience and observa- 
tion cause the writer to feel that the sterilizing law can be 
properly be applied to not over 5% of all admissions, while 
parole and return to the community will probably apply to a 
total of not more than 12% of the total admissions. Our ex- 
perience in New Hampshire disproves the common assumption 
that sterilization leads to sexual promiscuity and license. Of 
these discharges two in the sterilized and two in the unsterilized 
group have been sexually promiscuous since discharge. 


The outstanding facts are that of the sexually sterilized 
group, deducting the dead and unknown, 83% of those discharg- 
ed are adjusted in the community, while of the total group, 
deducting the dead and unknown, 85% are adjusted in the com- 
munity. 
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Christmas in Review 


Alice M. Nash 
Educational Department ; The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The celebration of Christmas at The Training School is aa 
occasion long and pleasantly to be remembered by those who 
have been privileged to enjoy, day by day, the many interesting 
events which go to make up this delightful celebration, and if 
space permitted, I would love to elucidate upon each event as 
in sequence they take place, as I believe that you would find it 
fascinating reading. But under the circumstances, I must con- 
fine my telling to a description of the event which makes my 
Christmas the busiest and yet the happiest time of the whole 
year; the giving of a Christmas play. 


For many years a Christmas play given by the chil- 
dren, for the children and for our friends, has been one of the 
outstanding events of the holiday season and when I tell you 
that the selection of a play suitable for our production is a most 
difficult task, you may wonder why this is so, in view of the 
almost unlimited amount of material now being offered on prac- 
tically every bookstand. On the other hand when I explain 
how very carefully we try to avoid teaching one single word, 
act or gesture, which may in any way lower our educational 
standards, and that plays featuring fire, fighting, love-making, 
and all undesirable impresonations, are “tabu,” and still further 
explain that since the founding of The Training School in 1888, 
some forty-five plays, including practically all of the much be- 
loved of children’s plays have been presented—‘“Alice in Won- 
derland,” “Aladdin,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “The Wizard of Oz,” 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” “The Pied Piper of Hamlin,” etc.— 
then I feel sure that you will agree with me that the selection 
of a play suitable for our production is a very difficult task. 


This year we gave “The Chimes of Normandy” with eighty- 
six children in the cast. The play, while it resembled in name 
and in some particulars, the original version of this delightful 
old-time play, was very truly an original version as presented 
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on our stage, but it was our original version, rewritten to fit 
our talent, our facilities, and our standards of production. I 
might add that notwithstanding our efforts, some of the parts 
were understudied by as many as eight children, and were fin- 
ally played by the last child tested out for the part. 


I need not tell you how delighted our children are when 
they are cast for leading parts, nor how heart-broken they are 
when after many, many trials, an understudy is returned to the 
ranks of the play-school group. Fortunately such disappoint- 
ments are of short duration, as in the joy of other pleasures, 
which are especially provided for such moments, the children 
soon forget their troubles. 


The play was produced under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Department and credit is due to every member of the 
staff for the cooperation and assistance which they so ably 
rendered. Special credit is due Mr. Kelly for his assistance 
in the rewriting of the play, the teaching of parts, and the 
staging of the play; to Mrs. Aker and Miss Nellie for the music; 
to Mrs. McCarthy, Miss Davis, and Mr. Swartley for the dances 
and drills; to Miss Everts and Miss Seese for the costumes; to 
Mr. Hawk for properties; and to Mr. Hetzell, Jr., for the pro- 


grams. 


After December first the other members of the staff con- 
ducted an occupational type of play-school when the school 
children not included in the cast were divided into special 
classes and duly entertained with games, music, and various 
forms of amusements. And in this connection Miss Miller, pro- 
vider and guardian of the “cookie jar,” and a one-time teacher 
who provided the “where-with-all” for many treats, but whose 
name a secret I must keep, are to be praised for their generous 
contributions to the happiness of busy little children. Strange 
how hungry one does get about ten in the morning and at three 
in the afternoon, and how a bite to eat does “pep up” one’s 
spirit and also their ability to attend, to the extent that I often 
wish that school could be run on a Christmas schedule the year 
round! 


For the pleasure of friends who know and will recall pleas- 
ant memories of our children as they read their names in print, 
a copy of the cast of the play is herewith given. 
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THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY 


The Children’s Christmas Play 
Cast of Characters 


(In order of their appearance) 


Gabriel, mayor ba Gamers -_ 7: es © © © ¢ «© iis 
Diane - - - = = = + = = = = Matilda B’ 
Nanette - - - - - - - - + 2 = = © © + BettyB 
Cecile - - - - - = - = 2£ 2 « 2 © + | Mabel H 
Yvette - - - 7 *« © * = = + Amalinda B, 
Serpolette, ward of Gaspard - 2 £- 2 © © © © Mary Btta F 
Germaine, also a ward of Gaspard - - + = = = = Florence uw 
Alphonse, a notary - - - 2 + *  - © Edward §., 
Gaston, hisclerk - - - - - + = = = = = = George D, 
Grenicheux, a sailor-fisherman - - - - - = - William L, 
Gaspard, amiser - - e+ e= = se ef ee Charles L, 


Victor, Marquis of Corneville -_ = + » -« os * @ Mr. Watts 


Pierre, a sailor-fisherman + -«< *£ ££ *» = - Russell B. 
Jacques, a sailor-fisherman - - - - - - =- - Grazio M. 
Paul, a sailor friend of the Marquis - - - - - - £4Kenneth & 
Henri, a sailor friend = me Morgue - - 2 © 2-= © «- John §, 
Toy Vendor - - - - - + = = © = Edwin K. 
Candy Vendor - - - - = = = = = = + «= Edward R. 
Fruit Vendor - - - - - - - = «4 = = = = Alfred H, 
Street Musician - - - George R. 


Village Maids, Peasants, Newsboys, Coachmen, “Color ‘Bearers, Folk 
Dancers, Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Recitation—“The Morning Call’ Leo §. 
Recitation—“My Shadow” David M. 
Vocal Duet—“Oh Little Town of Bethlehem” Miss Nellie and Agnes M. 
Instrumental Quartet—“Christmas Carols” Charles, George, Alfred, Russell 


The play was first presented on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 28, 1938, for the School and Colony children and employees, 
and on Friday evening, December 30, 1938, for our Vineland 
friends and for very special guests who motored many miles 
on this winter evening to honor us with their presence. 

The Christmas play programs were printed in the school 
Print Shop by the pupils in training for this work, which in- 
cluded linoleum block cutting, typography, and presswork. 

When it was decided to print the program in the Bulletin 
in preference to the insertion of a copy as has sometimes been 
our custom, it was my intention to write a few lines as a 
preface to the printing of the program and I have written a 
chapter, and still I am wishing to write just a little more about 
our wonderful Christmas, about the two occasions which have 
ever impressed me profoundly. 

One, the occasion of our Christmas Eve celebration when 
we assemble in Garrison Hall to witness a very miracle taking 
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place before our eyes; when four hundred people sit spellbound 
in the dim quiet of the Hall, while Prof. Johnstone mounts the 
short flight of stairs to the stage, to a telephone which has 
peen especially arranged for this very moment; when we watch 
and wait for him to take down the receiver and to call Central 
in Vineland, and as he does so we sit in breathless silence with 
fingers uplifted in warning, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Hall is already quiet to the degree that one could almost hear 
a pin drop. But so intent is everyone upon hearing the never- 
failing message which is sure to come to us over the wires, 
that we feel compelled to give this warning. 


Prof. Johnstone asks Prof. Nash to have the children sing 
one song and they sing joyously “Happy Christmas Day.” Ah! 
at last there are signs of life along the wire, and Prof. John- 
stone’s voice is full of pathos as he entreats Central to trv 
again to connect him with that far, far-away station located 
somewhere in the land of ice and snow. 

“Yes, Central, with Santa Claus.” 

“What? Yes, his home where he lives in all his glory.” 

“Oh, surely not.” 

“Yes, that’s right, where he has his workshop and is sur- 
rounded by millions and millions of toys all packed up and 
waiting to be taken to the good little girls and boys all over 
the world.” 

So the story is unfolded, seconds seeming like minutes, 
and minutes more than sixty seconds, and again Prof. Johnstone 
proves himself to be the wonderful man that he is, as he con- 
tinues to hold his audience in that spellbound attitude until 
the crucial moment comes—the moment when the voice of Santa 
Claus actually comes to him over the wire, and in another 
second, wonderful, exciting second! -—Yes, we all hear it. But 
alas! the spell is broken. 


Like magic the picture changes. The Hall is now filled 
with the voices of happy, hillarious children announcing, “Yes, 
he is coming!” “He is coming!” “He is here!” And he is. 

Faith is a wonderful thing, and in The Training School 
faith and training go hand in hand. With these we are able to 
accomplish very splendid results, and without which our prob- 
lems would become overwhelmingly difficult. Our Christmas 
Eve celebration is a perfect demonstration of this fact, of how 
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faith and training are a challenge to each other, until they 
finally merge .into a perfect ending. 


The other occasion, and one which impresses me deeply, 
takes place on Christmas morning while the world is still wrap. 
ped in darkness with only the stars to light the way. Out of 
the stillness of the early morning, strains of beautiful music 
are heard, “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” and “Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing,” and as I listen, half awake and half 
asleep, it sounds to me as if a great pipe organ were being 
played on High. And then I am wide awake and I know that 
it is our Band heralding the dawn of another Christmas morn- 
ing. (This is one of the delightful customs of The Training 
School.) 


The Band continues, playing “Oh Little Town of Bethlehem” 
and then “Silent Night,” and as I listen to these delightful an- 
thems, words fail me with which to tell you how wonderful and 
how precious these moments are, for what could be more lovely 
than to awakened on Christmas morning with heavenly music 
bringing to its listeners the message of— 

“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


Notes from the Children’s News Sheet 


The Hobby Shop has a new machine. It is a lathe. Mr. 
Young made it possible for Freddie to get it. Freddie is set- 
ting it up on the same bench with his jig saw, so that it can be: 
run by the same motor. We can now make all different kinds 
of things that could not be made before. There are now twenty 
boys on the special members list to use the shop for their hob- 
by work. E. S. 


The Senior Boys’ party at Garrison Hall was the best 1 
have been to in a long while. Mr. Nash said it was a regular 
old-fashioned good time. He led the songs that we sang and 
announced the program that had been prepared by Miss Palmer, 
Mr. Swartley, Watts and Bleda. The games were a lot of 
fun. One of them was an airplane ride and it fooled a lot of 
big boys. The way they landed on the floor; they thought they 
had fallen from the ceiling. E. S. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pepper have been telling all about the Train- 
ing School at station WSNJ. They visited here and then told 
of the Christmas play and the decorations all over the grounds. 
Especially about the Santa Claus train and the Seven Dwarfs 
at Babbitt Hospital. One day they had Mrs. Aker and James 
Watts sing. They each sang two songs and Mrs. Aker told of 
the music at the school. We knew they were going to broad- 
cast so we listened in and thought it was a fine program. W. L. 


I have been doing some special work at the poultry. That 
is where I work every day and I like it. Mr. Aker says I am a 
good helper. When he went away I looked after the heater 
in the brooder house. The houses have to be kept warm in 
the winter for the chicks. I go over every night before I go 
to bed to see that everything is all right. I am glad that I am 
able to do this special work. E. K. 


This year was the first Christmas I had ever spent away 
from home, and I was anxious to find out what Christmas was 
like at the Training School. We went to Garrison Hall Sat- 
urdey night and before Santa arrived Professor and Mr. Nash 
led the singing. When Santa came, we all sang Hail, Hail 
Santa Claus. He visited with us for a while and some of the 
boys and girls sang and recited. When he said ‘Goodbye’ we 
all received a box of candy, and sang some more Carols. The 
next morning at five o’clock, we were awakened by the band 
playing near the cottage. After breakfast we received our 
lovely Christmas boxes and every girl was so pleased with her 
gifts. Our Christmas assembly was in the afternoon. All day 
people came to visit us and see our presents and we visited, too. 
Monday we had our Christmas dinner which we all enjoyed. 
I think we should all be thankful for such a Christmas, for 
some people never see the real Santa. B. C. 


At the last meeting of the Boy Scouts all the Scouts passed 
their second Class Safety requirement. There are ten boys 
ready for the Court of Honor. Troop 39 will be one year old 
next month and the boys will be reregistered, and the Troop 
will get a new charter. The Scouts think they have had a good 
year, and hope next year is even better. You should see how 
well they all look in their uniforms that they got for Christmas. 
We should win lots of parade prizes this year. J. K. 
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Excerpts from an Institution Report* 


.... Unless these girls and boys are given experiences in every. 
day living to use acquired knowledge they do not make the 
application. For example: spelling, writing and English taught 
in the traditional manner is an experience of the schoolroom 
and remains there with the tables and chairs. To make these 
subjects dynamic and useful, they must come in naturally as a 
need and not as an exercise. In the shop, cooking, or sewing 
class, measurements and quantities have meaning, even though 
it is necessary to set aside a little time to drill on mechanical 
processes. Unless a need arises, the subject becomes a mean- 
ingless entity, an accomplishment for the purpose of mere 
achievement. The concensus is that even the average normal 
and gifted child who more readily sees relationships, having 
ability to make deductions and understand abstractions, pro- 
gresses with greater ease and poise with the rational education- 
al approach. If progressive education is a facilitation for this 
group, it is an absolute necessity for the backward child. 

In an institution, the responsibility for growth or learning 
continues after the child has left the schoolroom proper. The 
capable girl or boy works—he or she continues to experience. 
There is the delicate task of ascertaining HOW the experiences 
affect him. The attendant must be aware of some of the mental 
processes of this experiencing child. It is in this situation more. 
than in the somewhat artificial schoolroom set-up that they are 
forming patterns which will operate later in their contacts with 
people when they return to society. It is here that the girl and 
boy learn to live with people, accepting responsibility for their 
acts in addition to cooperating in performing the general oper- 
ating work of the institution. The selection and training of at- 
tendants devolves a tremendous responsibility upon the staff in 
general, if certain standards and principles prevail outside the 
school department. 

An examination of a cross section of the population reveals 
individuals with a variety of social and economic background, 
family and group adjustment, as well as school experiences— 
some with little or no school training due to the fact that at- 


* These paragraphs are taken from the report of the Educational Department of the 
State Training School at Clinton, South Carolina. 
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tendance is not forced in cases where it is necessary, and lack 
of facilities in public schools for training of backward children. 
These forces have produced a variety of responses contributing | a 
in some cases to trends toward complete anti-social behavior. 


These conditions necessitate careful consideration in school 
groupings. Therefore, boys and girls are classified for formal 
training not only on the basis of achievement, but according to 
chronological age and social relationships. An individual on é 
low level of achievement who maintains an equal social rela- 
tionship with others on higher level of achievement must accord- 
ingly receive recognition in school classification. This holds 
particularly in academic work as well as in home economics 
for girls and shopwork for boys. Teachers adjust to this by 
individualized instruction carefully avoiding group competition 
that would bring into relief outstanding failures and successes. 
As a rule these girls and boys show marked achievement in 
some phase of work which gives them recognition. General 
training in all parts of the institution must include experiences 
that will develop power within the individual to properly eval- | a 
uate himself which is most important when he returns to so- 
ciety. He cannot be a shrinking, quivering mortal who bows 
to the will of all he meets. On the other hand, he cannot be 
impervious to opinions, ideas, and theories of others. True | 
appraisal of self is indeed an accomplishment of which every ta 
individual who is a group leader should be mindful. | 
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Book Notice 


OuT OF THE RUNNING by G. Gertrude Hoopes. Charles ¢. 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1939. Pp. 158 & xvii. 


Should one review a book to which one has given some 
small editorial collaboration? I don’t know. But of this I am 
convinced, that here is a rare volume that should not escape 
attention because of its unpretentious title or obscure author- 
ship. It affords intimate glimpses of that inner life of the 
handicapped that is seldom exposed by the sensitive to public 
gaze. 

But this is more than the autobiography of one woman 
shunted from life’s active stream by the disastrous consequences 
of congenital cerebral palsy. It is rather an epitome of many 
such lives which have been less articulate, less imaginatively 
experienced, less objectively introspective. 

Miss Hoopes has been severely crippled since infancy by 
what is loosely called birth injury, or more accurately intra- 
cranial birth lesion, which prevented the normal development 
of speech and motor coordination. Fortunately her intelligence 
was unaffected, a fact which is itself of great significance as 
indicating the possibility of normal mental maturation in the 
face of extreme motor disability and total lack of lingual speech. 


Written in excellent style and diction, with an almost naive 
candor, this life history is a document of serious scientific value 
as well as intense human interest. The details of her early 
growth and development, adolescent conflicts, religious experi- 
ences, and personal adjustments afford fascinating glimpses of 
personality development revealed with rare insight. Humor, 
pathos, philosophy, shrewd comment, candid judgment are 
blended in a delightful manner reminiscent of those sages whose 
observations on life’s meaning have proved instructive and com- 
forting in all times. 

Here is an unusual document. It offers data to the scien- 
tist, courage to the patient, comfort to his relatives, orientation 
to the therapist, inspiration to the educator. A good deal for 
one book? Yes, and even more is disclosed on re-reading. 


Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research 
The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 
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